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timate successor of Justinian, the Corpus Juris must be
binding on all his subjects. This strange idea was re-j
ceived with a faith so unhesitating that even the arista- j
cracy, who naturally disliked a system which the Emperors
and the cities favoured, could not but admit its validity,
and before the end of the Middle Ages Roman law pre-
vailed through all Germany*. When it is considered how
great are the services which German writers have rendered
and continue to render to the study of scientific juris-
prudence throughout Europe generally, this result will
appear far from insignificant. But another of still wider
import followed. When by the Peace of Westphalia a
crowd of petty principalities were recognized as prac-
tically independent states, the need of a code to regulate
their intercourse became pressing. Such a code Grotius
and his successors formed out of what was then the
private law of Germany, which thus became the foundation
whereon the system of international jurisprudence has
been built up during the last two centuries. That system
is, indeed, entirely a German creation 5, and could have
arisen in no country where the law of Rome had not
been the fountain of legal ideas and the groundwork of
positive codes. In Germany, too, was it first carried out
in practice, and that with a success which is the best,
some might say the only, title of the later Empire to the
grateful remembrance of mankind. Under its protecting
shade small princedoms and free cities lived unmolested
beside states like Saxony and Bavaria; each member of
the Germanic body feeling that the rights of the weakest
of his brethren were also his own.
The most important chapter in the history of the
* Modified of course by the canon law, and not superseding the feudal
law of land.                J Holland was then practically German.
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